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A  TRIP  TO  THE  DISMAL.  SWAMP. 
B-v  Paui,  BarTSCH,  Washington,  D.  C. 


In  the  middle  of  June,  1897,  a  party  of  five,  of 
which  I  was  a  member,  paid  a  visit  to  the  Great 
Dismal  Swamp  of  Virginia.  We  camped  in  the 
hotel  at  the  mouth  of  Jericho  Ditch,  on  the  edge 
of  beautiful  Lake  Drummond,  and  spent  a  week- 
full  of  enjoyment  and  profit  in  this  little  fre- 
quented home  of  solitude. 

The  pleasant  memories  ami  perhaps  the  desire 
to  add  a  specimen  of  that  rare  Warbler.  Helinaia 
Sivainsonii  And.,  which  inhabits  this  region,  to 
my  collection,  prompted  a  second  pilgrimage  to 
to  the  shores  of  the  dusky  lake  and  it  is  of  this 
second  trip  that  I  wish  to  speak. 

(  >n  the  eve  of  the  2d  of  June.  1899,  Mr.  William 
Palmer,  Chief  Taxidermist,  IT.  S.  National  Mu- 
seum, and  myself  embarked  on  the  Washington 
and  Norfolk  Steamer  Norfolk,  and  arrived  at  the 
city  of  the  same  name  the  following  morning. 
Our  steamer  was  somewhat  late,  ami  failing  to 
make  connections,  we  were  obliged  to  take  a 
somewhat  later  train  for  Suffolk  than  we 
had  intended:  however,  we  finally  readied  this 
place  where  our  supplies  for  a  week's  trip  were 
to  be  purchased. 

I  wish  I  might  devote  a  chapter  0  Suffolk 
and  describe  the  effect  this  little  city  produces 
upon  a  man  from  the  energetic  north  or 
west,  but  I  fear  this  would  require  more  space 
than  is  allotted  to  the  entire  sketch  hence,  suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  here  the  automoblile  has  as 
vet  not  superseded  the  oxcart;  nor  the  desire  for 
wealth,  ami  the  power  of  the  almighty  dollar 
closed  the  hospitable  doors  of  it-,  inhabitants  t<> 

the  stranger,  nor  diminished  the  native's  love  of 
leisure.  Quaint  historic  Suffolk!  even  yon,  like 
your  gloomy  neighbor,  have  charms  all  your 
own.  and  your  memory  invites  again  and  again 
a  closer  and  longer  ae  [unintance. 

We  supplied  our  commissary  department  with 
everything  thai  experienced  hands  deem  neces 
sary  for  such  a  trip  as  the  one  we  were  about  to 
undertake,  and  did  this  to  an  admirable  degree, 
forgetting  only  that  most  needed  article,  the 
stall  of  life     our  bread. 


After  a  drive  of  some  two  miles  through  a 
country  devoted  largely  to  truck  g-ardening,  we 
reached  Jericho  Ditch,  one  of  the  three  possible 
entrances  to  the  swamp,  and  by  two  o'clock  p. 
m.  we  were  ready  to  push  off,  down  the  canal, 
for  the  lake  ten  miles  to  the  southeast. 

Profiting  by  our  former  experience,  we  had 
this  time  chosen  the  little  Hat  bottomed,  double- 
bowed  boat  in  preference  to  the  clumsy,  heavy, 
water-soaked,  hollowed-outlog, ordinarily  termed 
"dugout."  which  caused  us  no  end  of  trouble  in 
'97,  due.  110  doubt,  in  a  large  measure  to  a  lack 
of  training  on  the  part  of  the  occupants.  What- 
ever the  craft,  there  are  but  two  ways  to  propel 


THE    START. 

it:  one  by  means  of  the  paddle,  the  other  by 
pole,  each  method  requiring  some  experience. 
The  ditch  is  not  wide  enough  to  permit  the  use 
of  oars,  and  the  way  is  frequently  obstructed  by 
sphagnum  and  other  aquatic  vegetation.  But 
withal,  the  ditch  is  a  dream  of  a  place,  and  I 
long  to  be  there  again!  Now  that  the  memory 
of  hardship  and  toil  have  faded  in  part,  or  at 
least,  have  moved  into  the  background,  the 
pleasure  of  its  beauty  stands  out  all  the  more 
charming   and   vivid,  and  I  can    imagine  myself 
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reclining  in  comfortable  ease  while  Uncle 
Joshua,  that  dusky  dweller  of  the  lake,  slowly 
and  with  measured  stroke  drives  ray  canoe 
silently  through  the  long  aisle  toward  the  en- 
chanting lake  on  trip  number  three. 

Voices  of  familiar  birds  greeted  us  on  every 
hand:  the  swamp  is  filled  with  musical  sound. 
There  are  the  notes  of  the  Maryland  Yellow- 
throat,  the  Yellow-breasted  (.'hat,  and  the  ever 
noisy  White- eyed  Vireo,  greeting  you  and  call- 
ing to  you  long  before  you  push  your  canoe 
from  its  moorings,  and  as  you  proceed  down  the 
canal,  still  other  familiar  sounds  will  reach 
your  ear.  for  the  fauna  of  the  adjacent  region 
mingles  strongly  with  the  birds  which  are  con- 
fined to  the  Swam])  proper,  and  such  notes  as 
those  of  Prairie  Warbler  and  the  Chewink  will 
linger  for  a  long  time. 

For  some  distance  the  heavy  timber  has  been 
cut  away  and  brought  out  from  the  swamp  by 
way  of  the  ditch,  sometimes  as  floating  logs, 
sometimes  as  sections  ready  to  be  cut  into 
shingles  or  fence  posts,  as  is  the  case  shown  in 
the  accompanying   illustration,  and  frequently 


LOGGING. 

as  the  finished  article  itself.  Both  Washington 
and  Jericho  Ditch  were  made  with  no  other  end 
in  view  than  to  reach  the  valuable  timber  of  the 
region  and  bring  it  to  market.  Formerly  a  tow- 
pat  h  was  kept  in  repair  on  one  side  of  the  canal, 
but  to-day  this  has  been  reclaimed  by  swamp 
vegetation,  and  in  many  places  all  traces  of  it 
have  vanished.  For  a  number  of  miles  there- 
fore we  do  not  have  heavy  timber  bounding  the 
canal,  but  a  dense  almost  impenetrable  second- 
growth  of  brush  and  shrubbery,  which  extends 
its  branches  and  vainly  attempts  to  overarch 
this  watery  way.  On  these  arching  branches 
the  Acadian  Flycatcher  finds  a  place  where  he 
may  place  his  nesl  and  cradle  his  young,  away 
out   of  reach  of  the  many  reptiles  which  infest 

the  region.  This  bird  is  a  sery  abundant  sum- 
mer residenl  throughoul  the  swamp,  and  its 
peculiar  note  i~-  an  ever  conspicuous  feature  of 
the  ditch.  Its  relative,  the  Greal  Crested  Fly- 
catcher, i-  also  present,  and  its  note  is  always 
more  or  less  in  evidence,  but  yet  the  Acadian 
outnumbers  him  at  least  ten  to  one.  Here 
and  there  the  banks  of  brush  give  place  t<> 
heavy  bedsof  fern  extending  for  some  distance 
where  the  soil  of  the  towpath   furnishes  them  a 


foothold.  Not  unfrequently,  too,  the  sides  are 
bordered  by  a  rank  growth  of  cane,  a  welcome 
retreat  of  the  Yellow-throat.  This  bird  assumes 
more  and  more  the  characters  of  the  Florida 
variety  roscoe  as  one  gets  deeper  into  the  inte- 
rior, and  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  bestow 
this  varietal  name  upon  the  specimens  taken 
about  the  lake  and  the  surrounding  country. 
These  forms  are  easily  distinguished  from 
typical  trichas,  even  in  the  field,  on  account  of 
the  differences  in  their  notes.  The  specimens, 
however,  are  not  typical  roscoe,  but  belong  to  a 
form  intermediate  between  true  trichas  and 
roscoe,  favoring  the  variety  more  than  they 
do  trichas. 

The  two  most  characteristic  birds  of  the 
swamp  make  their  appearance  soon  after  one 
sets  out  from  the  landing,  becoming  more  and 
more  abundant  as  one  approaches  the  lake. 
These  are  the  two  Swamp  Wood  Warblers,  the 
Prothonotary  and  the  Hooded,  both  abundant 
summer  residents  of  the  region.  I  can  think  of 
no  fairer  picture  than  such  as  we  beheld  on 
many  an  occasion  during  our  stay.  A  narrow, 
straight,  clear,  glossy,  stretch  of  dark  colored 
water,  bounded  by  vegitation  so  rank  that  it 
appeared  like  a  veritable  wall,  with  a  strip  of 
clear  blue  sk}r  above  and  perfect  reflection 
beneath;  so  perfect  in  fact,  that  you  will  turn 
the  photo  taken,  over  and  over  before  you  will 
satisfy  yourself  as  to  which  is  its  correct  posi- 
tion? Here  green  Smilaces  {rotundifolia  and 
laurifolia)  bound  the  whole  which  in  places  con- 
sisted largely  of  Swamp  Azalea  [A.  viscosa), 
Wild  Cherry,  (/'.  virginianus),  Swamp  Huckle- 
berry, (/'  straminium),  and  that  splendid  shrub 
with  its  pendent  racemes  of  showy  waxwhite 
flowers  (Leucothea  racemosa)  all  decked  with 
fragrant  blossoms  at  this  season  while  their 
shady  bases  were  ensconced  in  stockings  of 
green  moss  among  which  sparkling-  Sundews 
might  be  seen  or  perhaps  a  colony  of  that  pretty 
Orchis  {Pogonia  ophioglossoides),  peeping  forth 
from  its  deep  green  setting  with  beauteous  blush 
of  pink,  while  midst  the  Sphagnum  of  the  ditch 
dwelt  harmoniously  the  delicate  little  Bladder- 
wort  (Utricularia  vulgaris),  raising  on  slender 
pedicel  its  tiny,  delicate,  rosy  cup  of  a  blossom  up 
above  the  watery  home  of  its  submerged  stem. 
It  is  amongst  scenes  like  these  that  I  learned  to  ap- 
preciate the  beauty  of  the  Golden  Swamp  Warb- 
ler most,  for  here  indeed,  his  brilliant  plumage 
seemed  in  accord  with  its  surroundings.  As  he 
appeared  for  a  moment  like  a  blazing  meteor 
passing  down  this  gorgeous  aisle  to  be  swal- 
lowed up  the  very  next  by  the  sheltering  wall 
of  foliage,  or  perhaps  as  sometimes  happened  a 
pair  would  be  observed  in  full  chase,  then  indeed 
is  when  the  Prothonotory  Warbler  appears  at 
his  best,  for  extreme  animation  is  added,  and 
the  effect  of  the  white  in  his  tail  feathers  comes 
into  pin  v. 

He  is"  at  all  times  a  sprightly  fellow,  full  of 
activity  and  music,  and  considerably  on  the 
win^'.  gliding  rapidly  from  one  place  to  another, 
rarely  rising  high  above  the  lower  vegetal  ion, 
for  he  is  essentially  a  bird  clinging  closely  to 
the  proximity  of  mother  earth  and  water,  and 
yet  he  is  truly  arboreal.  In  his  movements  he 
differs    from    all    his    relatives.     He    does    not 
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possess  that  gleaning  nature  characteristic  of  so 
many  members  of  his  family,  but  seeks  his  food 
upon  and  among-  the  abundant  decaying  moss- 
covered  logs  and  stumps,  which  have  been  accu- 
mulating- here  for  ages,  flitting  from  one  to 
another,  and  extracting  from  them  the  insect 
food  constituting  his  daily  fare.  Here  again  we 
must  pause  and  comment  upon  his  beauty.     For 


what  fairer  picture  could  one  imagine  than  a 
Prothonotary  clinging  to  a  moss-covered  cypress 
knee,  perhaps  only  a  foot  above  the  water,  with 
his  head   partly  lowered  and  tilted  as  if  gazing 

and  admiring  the  reflections  of  his  brilliant 
form  in  the  enchanting  scene  mirrored  beneath. 

(  To  be  Continued.  I 


NESTING  OF   THE  INCA  DOVE  IN  RAMOS,  STATE  OF    SAN  LUIS    POTOSI,  MEXICO. 

B3' Josiah  H.  Clark,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


The  Inca  Dove  [Scardafella  inca)  is  a  very 
common  permanent  i-esident  in  the  western  part 
of  the  State  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  Mexico.  It 
seems  to  be  more  a  bird  of  the  town  than  of  the 
country,  and  the  corrals  seems  to  be  its  favorite 
place  of  resort.  The  females  begin  nesting  here 
(which  is  at  an  altitude  of  about  8,000  feet)  the 
last  week  of  March,  the  young,  one  or  two  in 
number,  leaving  the  nest  about  April  23,  and  by 
the  first  of  May  they  will  have  their  second  set 
of  eggs.  They  usually  rear  three  broods,  if  not 
more,  a  season. 

When  nesting  they  are  very  tame,  and  fre- 
quently will  almost  permit  you  to  place  your 
hand  on  them  before  leaving  the  nest;  often  they 
will   raise  up  while  on  the  nest,  permitting  you 

WILLIAM  SWAINSON 
By  Theodore  Gii. 
{Continued  from 

Manv  letters  passed  between  Swaiuson  and 
Richardson  while  the  volume  was  being  written 
and  especially  while  it  was  passing  through  the 
press.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  Richardson "s  letters 
to  Swainson  were  preserved  by  the  latter  and 
are  in  the  Swainson  correspondence  purchased 
by  the  Linnean  Society  of  London  in  1900. 
The  first  of  Richardson's  letters  in  the  collec- 
tion is  dated  Chatham,  is  June.  1829,  and  the 
last  relative  to  the  Fauna  Boreal  i-  American  a, 
London,  14  October,  1831,  the  time  thus  inter- 
vening being  about  two  years  and  a  third. 
Swainson  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  urgent 
for  payment;  the  publisher  for  the  government, 
John  Murray,  "complains  of  the  expenses"  to 
Richardson  and  even  writes  a  couple  of  letter 
direct  to  Swainson  (7  and  17  Dec.  1829)  on 
business  matters,  h'ichardson  Frequently  urges 
greater  expedition  on  the  work:  he  also  early 
(8  July.  1829)  complains  that  he  "is  scarcely 
reimbursed  for  his  own"  but  later  (24  Sept.. 
1829)  "sends  Swainson  £61;"  he  then  was  pre- 
paring his  descriptions  of  the  birds  which  were 
at  first  very  detailed.  This  detail  was  so  greal 
that  Swainson  remarks  against  it  and  Richard- 
son (24  Oct.,  1830)  promises  to  take  his  "advice 
and  abridge  his  descriptions."  h'ichardson  is 
very  courteous  and  even  deferential  to  Swain- 
son: he  confesses  thai  he  is  "imt  versanl  in  the 
mode  of  forming  Latin  names  from  the  Creek" 
and  applies  to  S  wain  son   for  information! 

Swainson  as  an  adviser  in  the  formation  of 
Latin    or   Greco-Latin  names  reminds  one  forci- 


to  see  the  eggs,  setting  down  again  as  you  start 
to  go  away. 

Their  favorite  nesting  place  here  is  on  the 
turned  up  leaf  of  a  Nopalo  Cactus:  on  which  they 
place  a  few  loose  sticks,  and  line  the  nest  with  a 
few  grasses,  for  the  second  brood  they  use  the 
same  nest  only  adding  more  of  the  grasses  or 
lining  material. 

The  eggs  are  white,  and  elliptical  oval  in 
shape.  »>ne  set  of  eggs  taken  May  4.  1  s< •< »  (this 
was  their  second  set  for  the  year)  measures 
.no  . 65  and  . 89 -j- . 65 inch.  Nest  five  feet  from 
ground. 

Another  set  taken  June  1,  1899,  measures  .86 -|- 
.63  and  .So         .65  inch. 


AND  HIS  TIMES.— VII. 
1..  Washington,  D.  C. 
Vol.  I '.  page  /<>.) 

blyof  the  parable  of  the  blind  leading  the  blind. 
If'  Richardson  did  not  know  then,  he  subse- 
quentiy  developed  considerable  aptitude  in  the 
formation  of  such  names  and  proposed  many 
o-,„„1  ones.  In  his  dealings  with  Swainson. 
however,  he  not  only  defers  to  him,  but  al  last 
(13  April,  1831)  we  find  him  ••generously  offer- 
ing to  S.  to  give  S's  name  as  the  authority  for 
all  new  species".  In  his  last  letter  of  the  period 
il4  Od  .  1831)  we  find  that  he  declares  "The 
Birds  of  the  Kami.  Lor. -Am.  all  but  completed. " 

The  only  other  letter  from  Richardson  to 
Swainson  preserved  by  the  latter  was  written 
nearly  ten  years  later  (IS  Feb.  1840),  on  the  eve 
of  Swainson's  departure  from  his  native  land; 
in  this  he  "excuses  himself  for  not  adopting  S's 
generic  names,  and  bids  him  farewell."" 

Swainson  evidently  appreciated  t he  liberality 
of  Richardson's  treatment  and  was  very  compli- 
mentary 1o  him.  In  his  notice  of  Richardson  in 
his  "bibliography  of  zoology"  (Taxidermy,  etc., 
p.  308)  he  even  went  to  the  extreme  of  falsifying 
the  record  and  referred  to  the  volume  of  the 
"Fauna  Boreali-Americana"on  which  they  were 
collaborators  as  "The  Birds,  by  h'ichardson  and 
Swainson;"  he  also  records  in  the  ornitholo- 
gical  bibliography  of  his  •■Natural  History  and 
Classification  of  Birds,"  ii.  218,)  the  same  work- 
as  by  ••h'ichardson  and  Swainson."  although 
he  gives  t  lie  proper  sequence  in  the  detailed  title. 
Ill  The  latter  work  ii.  218)  he  likewise  notes  that 
"the  whole  of  the  descriptions,  and  nearly  all 
tli,-  synonymes,  are  entirely  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 


*The  quotations  in  this  section  are.  of  the  notice  ol  Swainson's  letters  bj    Doctoi   Gunther  in  the  Proceedings  oi  the 
Linnean  Society  .>(  London,  113th  se<  tion,  (p.  68.53,)  and  pot  -1  Ri<  hardson's  own  words. 
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Richardson;  and  we  may,  therefore,  be  per- 
mitted to  express  our  opinion,  in  the  words  of 
another  writer,  that  -they  are  models  of  perfec- 
tion.' " 

This  work  may  be  properly  designated  as  a 
great  one.  Dr. "  Cortes)  expressed  the  opinion 
that  "the  influence  which  this  work  exerted 
cannot  well  be  overstated.  It  occupied  in  the 
present  century  the  place  previously  tilled  by 
the  works  of  Edwards,  Forster,  Pennant  and 
Latham,  so  far  as  the  birds  of  America  north  of 
49°  north  latitude  are  concerned;  for  forty  years 
following  its  publication,  it  was  the  chief  source 
of  inspiration  of  numberless  writers  on  the 
same  subject,  and  it  continues  to  be  a  standard 
authority." 

It  was  a  complement  rather  than  a  rival  to  the 
works  previously  published  or  in  the  course  of 
publication  on  the  Birds  of  North  America,  for 
those  related  chiefly  or  even  almost  exclusively 
to  the  species  occurring  further  south,  in  the 
United  States.  Wilson's  "American  Ornitho- 
logy" had  already  become  almost  old  having 
been  published  seventeen  to  twenty-three  years 
before  and  the  nomenclature  adopted  therein 
was  that  of  the  L,innean  school.  Bonaparte's 
"American  Ornithology,"  a  continuation  of 
Wilson's,  was  almost  complete,  three  volumes 
having  been  publisned  (1825-28)  but  the  fourth 
did  not  appear  till  two  years  later  (1833).  Audu- 
bond's  Atlas  ("The  Birds  of  America")  was 
being  carried  through  the  press;  the  first  volume 
of  100  plates  had  already  appeared  (1827-30)  as 
well  as  the  first  plates  of  the  second,  but  the 
completion  did  not  see  the  light  till  1838.  Audu- 
bon's text  ("Ornithological  Biography")  began 
to  appear  in  the  same  year,  the  first  volume  bear- 
ing the  date  1831,  but  was  not  completed  till 
nine  years  later  (1839).  There  was  thus  re- 
markable activity  in  the  publication  of  expen- 
sive ornithological  works  at  the  time — especially 
remarkable  when  the  population  of  the  United 
States  is  considered.  The  recent  census  (1830) 
had  revealed  a  number  less  than  thirteen  mil- 
lions (12,866,020).  The  number  of  amateur  orni- 
thologists or  those  interested  in  birds  was  com- 
paratively small-^far  less  in  proportion  than  at 
the  present  time.  We  can  not  but  admire,  then, 
the  boldness  which  the  t.ublishers  of  the  works 
in  question  showed  in  undertaking-  them  with- 
out subsidies.  The  "Fauna  Boreali-Ameri- 
cana,"  however,  was  subsidized  by  the  English 
Government  and,  as  the  title-page  indicates, 
"published  under  the  authority  of  the  right 
honourable  the  Secretary  of  State  for  colonial 
affairs"  by  John  Murray.  The  scope  of  the 
work  has  been  so  well  indicated  by  Cones  that 
his  description  may  be  accepted  rather  than  a 
new  one  which  would  not  be  better. 

"The  work  has  a  twofold  character — it  is  an 
account  of  the  Birds  of  the  Fur  Countries,  inter- 
spersed with  contributions  from  Mr.  Swainson 
to  general  ornithology — the  latter  in  the  shape 
of  disquisil  ions,  foreign  to  the  scope  and  purpose 
of  the  book,  upon  the  quinary,  miscalled  the 
natural,  system;  wildly  speculative  articles 
which,  though  in  the  fashion  at  the  time,  add 
considerably  to  the   bulk  of  the  volume  without 


perceptibly  increasing  its  value,  and  are  chiefly 
noticed  now  because  they  include  several  new 
tenable  g-eneric  names. 

"Dr.  Richardson's  Introduction  (pp.  i-xl),  con- 
stituting- a  treatise  by  itself,  opens  with  a  his- 
torical sketch  of  the  subject.  The  collections 
made  on  the  Arctic  coast  during  the  voyages  of 
h'oss  and  Parry  are  described  along  with  those 
made  in  the  interior  on  the  Franklin  expeditions 
which  Dr.  Richardson  accompanied.  The  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  latter  were  made 
are  detailed,  and  the  g-eneral  character  of  the 
avifauna  is  sketched.  Various  elaborate  tables 
follow,  displaying  the  several  categories  of 
species,  their  movements,  etc.  The  remainder 
of  the  Introduction  is  occupied  by  Mr.  Swainson, 
)/iorc  .s' no;  the  Preface  is  from  the  same  hand, 
though  it  is  less  distinctively  quinarian.  The 
body  of  the  work  treats  formally  of  238  species, 
giving  detailed  descriptions,  miscellaneous  bio- 
graphical items,  and  considerable  synonymy, 
together  with  the  foreign  disquisitions  above 
commented  upon,  which  are  discontinued,  how- 
ever, at  page  342.  The  nomenclature,  as  well  as 
the  classification,  appears  to  be  Mr.  Swainson 's 
for  the  land  birds;  for  the  rest,  Temminck's 
Manual  is  followed.  The  minute  descriptions 
suffice  for  the  identification  of  nearly  every 
species  of  the  work,  while  Swainson 's  plates 
have  long  been  famous  for  their  faithfidness 
both  in  drawing  and  coloring;  copies  vary,  how- 
ever, in  the  latter  respect. 

"The  following  appear  to  be  new  names,  (some 
of  extralimital  species),  described  for  the  most 
part  by  Mr.  Swainson,  some  being,  however,  by 
Dr.  Richardson,  and  two  or  three  by  the  authors 
conjointly: 

Accipiter  mexicanus,  p.  45. 

Buteo  {Circus)  cyaneusf  var.?  Americanus, 
p.  55. 

Lanius  excubitorides,  p.  115. 

/..  elegans,  p.  122. 

Tyrannus  borealis,  p.  141. 

Tyrannula  pusilla,  p.  144. 

T.  richardsoni,  p.  146. 

Cinclus  Americanus,  173  [altered  name  from 
C.  mexicanus  of  1827]. 

Orpheus  meruloides,  p.  187  [renamed  from  con- 
fessedly beforenamed  species] . 

Si  alia  mexicana,  p.  202. 

Erythaca  (Sia/ia)  arctica,  p.  209. 

Vireo  Bartramii,  p.  235. 

/ ".  longirostris,  p.  237. 

Emberiza  (Plecfrophanes)  picta,  p.  250. 

Fmberiza  pallida,  p.  251. 

Pyrgita  {Pipild)  arctica,  p.  260. 

Linaria(Leucosticte)  tephrocotis,  p.  265. 

Garrulus  brachyrynchus,  p.  296. 

Pic/is  anduboni,  p.  396. 

Picus  [Aptemus)  arc// ens,  p.  313. 

Tetrao  Franklinii,  p.  348. 

Tetrao  {Lagopus)  leucurus,  p.  356. 

Tringa  Douglasii,  p.  37°). 

Limosa  Edwardsii,  p.  398. 

Scolopax  Drumondii,S.  Douglasii,  and  5.  Bra- 
ziliensis,  p.  400. 

I. ants  Hutchinsii,  p.  419  (note). 

L.  zonorhynchus,  p.  421. 


tpirds  of  the  Colorado  Valley,  p.  616, 
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L.  brachyrhynchus,  p.  422. 

L.  Franklinii,  p.  424. 

L.  Bonapartii,  p.  425. 

Lestris  Richardsonii,  p.  433. 

Oidemia  americana,  p.  450. 

Cygnus  buccinator.  p.  4<>4. 

Anser  Hutchinsii,  p.  470. 

Pelecanus  (Carbo)  dilophus,  p.  473. 

Swainson  also  furnishes  two  appendices  to  the 
volume. 

"Appendix,  No.  I"  comprises  "characters  of 
genera  and  subgenera  hitherto  undefined."  In 
this  are  given  diagnoses  of  47  genera  based  on 
birds  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

All  of  these  names,  however,  are  rot  actually 
new,  one  indeed  i  Tyrannus)  being  attributed  i>\ 
Swainson  himself  to  Brisson.  A  number  of  the 
genera,  too,  had  been  recognized  and  named  by 
others  previously  and  consequently  Swainson's 
names  are  synonyms.  Several  others,  are  also, 
had  been  used  before  by  other  naturalists  for 
various  genera  of  the  animal  kingdoms.  (  hie 
even  (Scaphidurus)  had  been  given  a  short  time 
before  by  Swainson  himself  as  a  substitute  for 
another  name  [Quiscalus)  which  was  distasteful 
to  him,  as  already  stated  (Osprey  iv.  p.  168). 
Nevertheless,  in  the  Appendix  (p.  494),  he  gives 
it  to  a  totally  different  genus,  citing  the  "Oriolus 
niger  auct,"'  as  the  "type"  and  not  making  any 
allusion  to  his  former  use  of  the  name.  It  is 
barely  permissible  for  us  to  think  that  this 
double  use  of  the  name  may  have  been  the  result 
of  forgetfulness  and  not  intentional.  Swainson 
repeatedly  evinced  such  forgetfulness  and  gave 
the  same  name  to  different  genera. 

The  only  genera  of  this  list  which  are  repre- 
sented in  Anglogean  America  are  thirteen,  viz: 
l>.  Tyrannus  (p.  484).  34,  Zonotrichia  (493),  35, 
Linaria  (493),  36,  Leucosticte  (493),  3s.  Scolecop- 
hagus  (494),  39,  Molothrus  (494),  40,  Dysornithia 
(495),  41.  Cyanurus (495),  43.  Selasphorus  (4"<,).  44. 
Chordeiles  (496)  45  Centrocercus  (496),  and  47,  Den- 
dronessa  t4u7i.  Of  these  all  are  retained  by  re- 
cent ornithologists  except  Linaria  (=  Aegio- 
thus  Cab.)  Dysornithia  (=  Perisoreus  Bon.)  and 
Dendronessa  >  =  Aix  Boie,  18. 

"Appendix,  No.  II"  includes  supplementary 
observations  on  the  "Laniadae",  "Sylviadae," 
"Ampelidae"  and  "Corvidae"  as  well  as  the 
description  of  a  supposed  new  species  of  Scolopax 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  The  Scolo- 
pax named  5*.  leucurus  was  later  pronounced 
by  John  Gould,  in  his  Birds  of  i  Jreat  Britain,  to 
be  the  "Gallinago  major"  of  Europe  and  doubt 
was  expressed  as  to  it-,  capture  in  "Hudson's 
Bay." 

This  volume,  although  dated  1831,  appears  not 
to  have  been  really  published  till  February  1832. 
It  was  running  for  many  months  through  the 
press  and  was  announced  in  advertisements  in 
the  Literary  Gazette  of  December^,  g.  Dec.  4. 
and  Dec.  18),  1830,  and  January  [e.  ?.  Jan.  1), 
1831,  as  "in  the  press."  In  the  .  Itlieincmn  of 
February  18,  1834,  it  was  advertised  that  "this 
day  is  published"'  the  long-looked  for  volume, 
and  in  a  number  of  subsequenl  issues  the  work 
was  further  advertised;    an   editorial   notice   in 


the  .  Ithenceutn  of  February  4,  1832,  however, 
told  of  it  in  the  statement:  "we  think  it  well 
to  announce  the  publication  of  this  splendid 
work". 

The  work  was  also  reviewed  in  the  AthencEUm 
and  in  the  Literary  Gazette  for  February  11, 1832. 
In  the  review  in  the  .  / 1  lien  ecu  m  the  interesting 
information  is  given  that  "this  splendid 
volume,  the  publication  of  which  we  announced 
in  our  paper  of  last  week,  forms  the  second  part 
of  the  first  zoological  work  ever  published  under 
the  immediate  authority  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment." 

SWAINSON'S    UTAKKIU.    WITH    VIGORS. 

While  in  Paris  in  the  summer  of  1829,  Swain- 
son made  the  acquaintance  of  a  number  of  the 
most  prominent  naturalists  of  France,  and 
among  them  were  Rene  Primevere  Lesson  and 
Anselme  Gaetan  Desmarest;  both  were  ornitho- 
logical as  well  as  mammalog-ical  authors  and 
the  former  (a  surgeon  in  the  French  navy)  a 
very  voluminous  one  They  had  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  Nicholas  Aylmer  Vigors,  the 
Secretary  of  the  recently  started  Zoological 
Society  of  London,  on  account  of  dissent  from 
or  criticism  of  some  of  his  views,  and  been  sub- 
jected to  some  caustic  criticism  in  turn.  Swain- 
son intervened  with  the  result  so  frequently 
consequent  on  an  intermeddler. 

Swainson  appears  to  have  been  influenced  by 
mixed  motives  in  engaging  in  this  controversy. 
If  one  may  be  excused  for  attempting  to  draw 
aside  the  vail  which  hide*  a  secret  and  read 
between  the  lines,  he  may  be  pardoned  for  as- 
suming that  friendship  for  Lesson  and  Des- 
marest was  a  secondary  sentiment:  doubtless 
the  intervening  defender  was  willing  to  confirm 
the  good  will  of  the  French  naturalists.  He  was 
doubtless  able  to  convince  himself  that  his 
motives  were  purely  altruistic;  he  was,  however, 
very  willing  to  avail  himself  of  an  opportunity 
to  administer  a  chiding  to  Vigors.  That  man, 
as  secretary  of  the  Zoological  Society,  had  in- 
curred his  displeasure;  furthermore,  his  inti- 
macy with  MacLeay  and  his  advocacy  and  pos- 
turing as  a  mouthpiece  of  the  great  original 
quinarian,  especially  in  his  application  of  qui- 
narianism  to  the  classification  of  birds,  had 
undoubtedly  provoked  his  jealousy.  He  little 
foresaw  the  logorrhea  which  would  be  conse- 
quent on  his  action  or  the  blow  to  his  vanity 
which  would  be  administered. 

The  controversy  was  initiated  by  him  in  an 
article  in  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History  for 
March,  1831,  iii.  l>7-lo.s)  entitled  "A  Defence  of 
certain  French  Naturalists."  purporting  to 
be  in  answer  to  one  published  by  Vigors  in 
the  Zoological  Journal  (iii,  92-100).  It  was  rather 
an  attack  on  Vigors,  however,  than  a  defence 
of  the  French  naturalists.  A  great  fire  was 
kindled  from  a  very  little  flame. 

( To  be  Continued.) 


We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Richmond  for  calling  attention  t<>  the  advertisement  and  reviews  here  noticed. 
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THE  OSPREY  OR  FISHHAWK;  ITS  CHARACTERISTICS  AND  HABITS.— II. 

By  Theodore  Gii.l,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Continued  from  Vol.  V,  p.  28. 
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THE  NEST  AND  EGGS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  OSPREY  FOUND  AT  PENOBSCOT  BAY.  MAINE. 

(Photographed  by  Ora  \V.  Knight.) 


"If  the  wind  blow  hard,  and  his  nest  lie  in  the 
quarter  from  whence  it  comes,  it  is  amusing- to 
observe  with  what  judgment  and  exertion  he 
beats  to  windward,  not  in  a  direct  line,  that  is. 
in  the  wind's  eye,  but  making"  several  successive 
atcks  to  gain  his  purpose.  This  will  appear  the 
more  striking,  when  we  consider  the  size  of  the 
fish  which  he  sometimes  mar-'". 

Audubon   thought   that    "the   motions  of  the 
Kishhawk  in  the  air  are  graceful,  and  as  ma 
tic  as  those  of  the  Eagle.     It   rises  with  eas 
a  great  height  by  extensive  circling,  performed 


apparently  by  mere  inclinations  of  the  wings 
and  tail.  It  dives  at  times  to  some  distance 
with  the  wings  partially  closed,  and  resumes  its 
sailings,  as  if  these  plungings  were  made  for 
amusement  only.  Its  wings  are  extended  at 
right  angles  to  the  body,  and  when  thus  flying, 
it  is  easily  distinguishable  from  all  other  Hawks 
by  the  eye  of  an  observer  accustomed  to  note 
the  Bight  of  birds.  Whilst  in  search  of  food,  it 
flies  with  easy  flappings  at  a  moderate  height 
above  the  water,  and  with  an  apparent  listless- 
ness,  although   in   reality  it  is  keenly  observing 
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the  object  beneath.  No  sooner  does  it  spy  a  fish 
suited  to  its  taste,  than  it  checks  its  course  with 
a  sudden  shake  of  its  wing's  and  tail,  which 
gives  it  the  appearance  of  being  poised  in  the 
air  for  a  moment,  after  which  it  plunges  head- 
long with  great  rapidity  into  the  water.  to  secure 
its  prey,  or  continue  its  flight,  if  disappointed 
by  having"  observed  the  fish  sink  deeper". 


On  the  ground  the  Ospi-ey  is  as  ungainly  as  in 
the  air  graceful.  It  seldom  alights,  •'and  when 
it  does  so.  walks  with  difficulty,  and  in  an  ex- 
tremely awkward  manner.     The  only  occasions 

on  which  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  alight"". 
says  Audubon,  are  "when  they  collect  materials 
for  the  purpose  of  repairing  their  nest  at  the 
approach  of  autumn,  or  for  building  a  new  one, 
or  repairing  the  old,  in  spring". 

MEU,   TIMES. 

Naumann  has  attributed  regular  meal  times  to 
the  Osprey  in  Germany  and  specified  a  break- 
fast at  8  to  9  and  a  "midday*"  (mittags)  or 
early  afternoon  meal  between  12  and  2,  the  bird 
seldom  fishing  meantimes.  No  such  regularity 
has  been  noticed  in  the  United  States  nor  has 
any  approach  to  it  been  mentioned  by  American 
authors.  Nevertheless,  as  Naumann  was  a  good 
observer,  attention  should  be  directed  to  the 
movements  of  the  bird  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  there  is  any  basis  of  fact  for  the  state- 
ment. 


The  food  consists  almost  if  not  quite  exclu- 
sively of  fishes,  and  these  are  always  caught  by 
itself.  Only  under  stress  of  great  scarcity  of 
the  normal  diet  would  one  be  likely  to  take 
anything  else.  The  toes  and  claws — especially 
the  reversible  outer  toe  which  distinguishes 
tt  from  all  the  other  diurnal  birds  of  prey — 
admirably  fit  it  for  the  capture  of  the  objects 
of  its  pursuit.  The  kind  of  fish  or  the  size 
matters  little  to  if.  the  chief  requisite  is  that 
it  shall  approach  near  enough  to  the  surface  to 
be  pounced  upon  and  that  it  be  not  too  large  to 
be  taken  out  of  the  water  nor  too  small  to  be 
grasped.  The  species  will  consequently  vary 
with  the  locality,  season,  and  nature  of  the 
water.  Along-  the  coasts,  when  the  various 
species  of  the  herring  family-  shad,  alewives, 
menhaden,  etc. — approach  the  mouths  of  rivets 
or  advance  into  them,  they  are  often  the  most 
readily  obtainable.  When  the  shoals  of  mullets 
seek  the  coast  and  invade  the  estuaries,  there  is 
another  opportunity  offered  for  the  feasts  of  the 
Osprey.  One  of  the  very  few  English  synonyms 
has  been  suggested  by  its  onslaught  on  the 
mullets— Mullet-hawk.  "  In  the  fresh  waters, 
when  the  salmonids  and  suckers  crowd  into  the 
smaller  streams,  they  are  the  ones  most  likely 
to  fall  prey  to  the  bird.  In  Florida,  according 
to  Major  Bendire.  "they  live  almost  entirely  on 
catfish,"  The  same  authority  believed  that  the 
fish  caught  "are  usually  the  inferior  species, 
such   as   are   seldom  used  for  the  table."     It  is 


not  at  all  likely,  however,  that  it  tastes  are 
so  convenient  to  man.  The  bird  is  not  a  wife 
to  the  universal  Jack  Sprat.  The  limitation  of 
the  species  in  Florida  to  catfish  could  only  have 
been  for  a  time  and  under  certain  conditions. 
But  catfish  often  occur  under  such  conditions, 
frequently  ascending  to  the  surface  of  the 
water  to  inspire  atmospheric  air.  and  are  so 
lethargic  in  their  habits,  that  they  are  quite  apt 
to  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  bird.  Professor 
Bartsch,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  OSPREY 
Iv.  p.  <>i  remarks:  "It  may  seem  strange,  but 
every  tish  which  I  have  seen  the  Osprey  catch 
about  Washington,  and  have  been  close  enough 
to  determine  has  proved  to  be  catfish.  I  have 
several  times  surprised  the  bird  into  dropping 
his  prey  by  approaching  the  spot  where  he  was 
enjoying  his  catch  unobserved,  and  each  time 
have  found  it  to  be  a  catfish."  The  bird  of  the 
mountains  and  lakes  often  regales  itself  with 
a  trout  or  whitefish. 

The  weak-fish  of  the  eastern  American  coast,  a 
savory  esculent  sciaenid  of  the  genus  Cynoscion 
(C.  recalls),  is  a  fish  which  is  specially  connected 
with  the  Osprey  in  some  places.  Audubon's 
figure  of  the  bird  represents  it  flying  off  with 
a  weak-fish  in  its  claws,  and  in  one  of  his 
episodes  he  declared  that  lie  inquired  "if  the 
Fish-hawks  were  plentiful  near  threat  Egg 
Harbor,  and  was  answered  by  an  elderly  man. 
who  with  a  laugh  asked  if  [hel  had  ever  seen 
the  'Weak-fish'  along  the  coast  without  the  bird 
in  question.*' 

CAPTURE   of    FISH. 

The  manner  of  grasping  fish  has  been  des- 
ciibed  by  Professor  Newton.  One  "in  the 
Gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London, 
when  a  fish  was  given  to  it,  was  observed  to 
seize  it  across  the  body,  placing  the  inner  and 
outer  toes  at  right  angles  with  the  middle  and 
hind  toes.  and.  digging  in  the  claws,  held  the 
fish  most  firmly  by  four  opposite  points,  not  re- 
laxing its  hold  or  altering  the  position  of  the 
toes,  but  picking  out  the  portions  of  flesh  from 
between  them  with  great  dexterity."" 

Whatever  the  tish  taken,  the  bird  treats  it  in 
the  same  manner.  "It  is  a  curious  fact.""  it  has 
been  thought,  that  it  "will  never  carry  the  fish 
with  the  tail  to  the  front."'  Wilson  earl y  ob- 
served that  the  fish  was  always  carried  head 
foremost.  Mr.  Charles  S.  Shick  watched  it 
often  in  Cape  May  County.  (N.  J.J  where  it  is 
very  common,  and  ••many  times"  saw  it  "turn 
the  fish  around  in  mid  air**  so  as  to  carry  it  with 
head  advanced.  It  would  be  desirable  to  have 
such  a  change  of  position  "in  mid  air"  con- 
firmed by  others.  Meves  wrote  to  Dresser  that, 
in  northern  Russia  he  "saw  an  Osprey  flying 
front  Lake  Ladoga  to  a  neighbouring  wood  with 
a  fish  in  his  claws.  It  held  the  fish  by  its  head, 
and  the  whole  of  the  hinder  pari  -Hick  up  in  the 
air,  higher  than  the  bird's  back,  looking  like  a 
flag." 

It-  mode  of  capture  has  been  described  by 
Audubon.  "When  it  plunges  into  the  water,  in 
pursuit  <>f  a  fish,  it  sometimes  proceeds  deep 
enough  to  disappear  for  an  instant.  The  -urge 
caused  by  its  descent  is  so  great  as  to  make  the 
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spot  around  it  present  the  appearance  of  a  mass 
of  foam.  <  »n  rising  with  its  prey  it  is  seen  hold- 
ing it"  head  forem 

Its  mode  of  descent  on  the  fish  has  been 
described  very  recently  by  Professor  Bartsch 
(<  >SPREY,  v.  p.  6.)  "The  Ospreydoes  not  shift  its 
centered"  gravity  when  it  poises  above  the  water 
as  does  the  Kingfisher,  whose  body  changes 
almost  to  a  vertical  from  the  horizontal  position 
as  he  prepares  for  a  plunge.  Neither  does  the 
(  >sprey  dive  headfirst  as  does  the  Kingfisher; 
but  he  plunges  into  the  water  with  wings  ex- 
truded widely  upward;  clutching  his  prey  with 
his  powerful  outstretched  talons." 

This  manner  of  precipitating  itself  upon  a 
selected  fish  is  characteristic  of  the  <  >spreys, 
and  not  manifested  by  the  true  fishing  Eagles. 
The  "Larue  Gray-headed  Fishing  Eagle"  of 
India.  Polioaehis  ichthyaetus,  for  example,  has 
been  especially  described  (by  Blanford)  as  "not 
pouncing  down  on  them  like  an  Osprey,  but  to 
swoop  upon  them  "in  its  flight." 

Having-  captured  a  fish  the  bird,  as  was  ob- 
served by  Audubon,  "mounts"  a  few  yards  into 
the  air.  shakes  the  water  from  its  plumage, 
squeezes  the  fish  with  its  talons,  and  imme- 
diately proceeds  towards  its  nest,  to  feed  its 
young,  or  to  a  tree  to  devour  the  fruit  of  its  in- 
dustry in  peace."  That  journey  towards  nest 
or  tree  is.  however,  often  interrupted  by  the 
onslaught  of  an  Eagle  or  perhaps  a  Frigate 
bird. 

Audubon  considered  that  "the  Fish-hawk 
differs  from  all  birds  of  prey"  in  an  "important 
particular,  which  is,  that  it  never  attempts  to 
secure  its  prey  in  the  air.  although  its  rapidity 
of  flight  might  induce  an  observer  to  suppose  it 
was  perfectly  able  to  do  so."  He  spent  "weeks 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico"  where  these  birds  were 
numerous,  and  observed  them  "sailing-  and 
plunging  into  the  water,  at  a  time  when  numer- 
ous shoals  of  flying-fish  were  emerging  from 
the  sea  to  evade  the  pursuit  of  the  dolphins. 
Yet  the  Fish-hawk  never  attempted  to  pursue 
any  of  them  while  above  the  surface,  but  would 
plunge  after  <  me  of  them  or  a  bonitafish  [bonito] , 
after  they  had  resumed  their  usual  mode  of 
swimming  near  the  .surface." 

AS   To    DEMAND    FOB    FRESH    FISH. 

It  has  been  strenuously  averted  that  the 
Osprey  will  not  only  never  take  a  dead  fish,  but 
will  not  even  condescend  to  go  after  one  that  it 
has  dropped.  Controversies  have  been  held  on 
these  points  in  weekly  journals  devoted  to  sport, 
as  Forest  and  Stream.  (See  <'.  i,'..  Volume  vii, 
p.  23,  p.  27<>,  357;  viii.  p.  1.  3,  4.  113,  224.  300.) 

Audubon  "observed  many  of  these  birds  at  the 
approach  of  winter,  sailing  over  the  lakes  near 
the  Mississippi,  where  they  feed  on  the  fish 
which  the  Wood  Ibis  kills,  the  Hawks  them- 
selves being  unable  to  discover  them  while  alive 
in  the  muddy  water  with  which  these  lakes  are 
tilled.  There  the  Ibises  wade  among  the  water 
in  immense  (locks, and  so  trample  the  bottom  as 
to  convert  the  lakes  into  filthy  puddles,  in  which 
the  fishes  are  unable  to  respire  with  ease. 
They  rise  to  the  surface,  and  are  instantly  killed 
by  the  Ibises.     The  whole  surface  is  sometimes 


covered  in  this  manner  with  dead  fish,  so  that 
not  only  are  the  Ibises  plentifully  supplied,  but 
Vultures.  Eagles  and  Fishhawks  come  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  spoil."  Audubon  adds  that  "ex- 
cept in  such  places,"  he  had  "not  observed  the 
Fishhawk  to  eat  of  any  other  prey  than  that 
which  it  had  procured  by  plunging  headlong 
into  the  water  after  it." 

Mr.  S.  C.  Clark  a  well-known  writer  in  Forest 
and  Stream  (vii.  276),  has  narrated  another  inci- 
dent. When  fishing  "on  Halifax  River"  in 
Florida  he  "caught  a  Seacat  of  three  or  four 
pounds  weight.  It  was  killed  in  recovering  the 
hook,"  and  was  thrown  overboard.  "An  Osprey 
saw  and  seized  it;  as  he  flew  away  he  was  pur- 
sued and  robbed  by  an  Eagde,  who  was  watching- 
for  booty  from  a  tree  top.  This  robber  in  turn 
was  attacked  by  another  Eagle,  who  forced  him 
to  drop  the  fish,  which  he  carried  away  out  of 
sight  into  the  woods." 

SIZE  OF    PREY. 

The  size  of  the  fish  taken  is  necessarily  a  very 
variable  quantity,  the  bird  not  stopping  to  mea- 
sure a  fish  seen  or  its  strength.  Nauraann,  in 
his  Natural  History  of  the  Birds  of  Germany 
(Naturgeschichte  der  Voegel  Deutschlands), 
very  precise  in  everything,  estimated  the  weigrht 
to  be  between  a  quarter  of  a  pound  and  2VZ 
pounds.  It  cannot  well  grasp  a  very  small  fish 
and  it  is  limited  at  the  other  extreme  by  its 
ability  to  seize  and  carry.  It  has  been  fre- 
quently seen,  however,  to  capture  and  fly  with 
a  fish  bulkier  than  itself,  that  is,  five  or  six 
pounds  or  somewhat  more  in  weight. 

The  bird,  it  has  been  asserted,  sometimes  "will 
strike  a  fish  too  large  to  lift:  and  in  such  case, 
unless  able  to  extricate  its  talons,  it  is  dragged 
under  the  surface  again  and  again  until  it  is 
drowned.  Professor  Newton  states  that  Mr. 
Lloyd  records  one  having  met  with  this  fate; 
and  Mr.  Knox,  mentions  a  case  in  which  the 
bird,  having  landed  its  prey,  was  unable  to  ex- 
tricate its  talons  therefrom,  and  so  fell  a  victim 
to  the  crook  of  a  shepherd  who  had  witnessed 
the  capture." 

Mr.  Dresser  saw  an  Osprey  in  the  Bay  of 
Fundv  "strike  a  fish  which  it  was  unable  to 
lift;  and  after  being  drag-ged  beneath  the  sur- 
face time  after  time,  and  making  every  effort  to 
release  itself,  it  was  at  length  carried  out  and 
disappeared."     (Dresser  B.  E..  vi.  p.  146.) 

Sometimes,  at  least,  this  inability  to  release 
itself  may  be  the  result  of  a  nervous  rather  than 
physical  cause.  At  least  the  bird  experiences 
no  difficulty  in  surrendering  its  prey  to  assail- 
ants in  the  form  of  birds  as  well  as  man.  Mr. 
Dresser  himself  experimented  on  a  pair  when 
in  New  Brunswick,  overlooking  men  in  a  ship- 
yard. The  Ospreys  passed  over  the  shipyard 
"on  their  way  from  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundv  to  their  nest,  which  was  situated  at 
some  distance  in  the  forest:"  "several  times" 
he  "fired  at  one  with  a  rifle  when  it  was  carry- 
ing a  heavy  fish,  and  sent  the  bullet  close 
enough  to  make  it  drop  the  fish." 

i  To  be  Continued.) 
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Comments. 

NEW   ORNITHOLOGICAL    MAGAZINES. 

Three  new  magazines  devoted  to  popular 
ornithology  have  made  their  appearance  with 
the  advent  of  the  new  year  and  century,  The 
Petrel,  American  Ornithology  and  The  Bit- 
tern. 

"The  Petrel"  hails  from  Palestine,  Oregon, 
the  last  place  on  earth  in  which  we  would  have 
looked  for  such  a  bird.  It  is  edited  by  John 
William  Martin,  and  is  promised  to  be  a  monthly 
visitor.  The  first  number  is  a  neat  copy,  con- 
sisting of  sixteen  pages,  8vo.,  containing  a 
number  of  very  readible  articles,  and  is  prettily 
illustrated  by  halftone  reproductions  of  photo- 
graphs. We  extend  our  best  wishes  to  this 
strayed  member  of  the  family. 

"American  Ornithology"  is  edited  and  pub- 
lished by  Chas.  K.  Reed  of  Worcester,  Mass. 
It  is  also  an  8vo.  of  sixteen  pages,  and  is  chiefly 
devoted  to  descriptions  and  halftone  figures 
of  American  Birds  and  their  eggs.  We  believe 
t.hat  this  little  magazine  will  prove  acceptable 


to  many  teachers,  and  hence  extend  it  our  hear- 
tiest greeting. 

•'The  llitltrn"  is  published  by  Glen  M.  Ha- 
thorn,  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  and  appears  as 
Vol.  1,  No.  1.  We  received  a  humble  little  copy 
of  a  predecessor  under  the  same  title  from  the 
same  source  in  June,  1900,  a  small  16mo.  of 
eighteen  pages,  and  are  pleased  to  note  the  in- 
crease in  size  to  the  regular  8vo.  of  sixteen 
pages.  The  Bittern  contains  a  number  of  good 
articles,  and  is  also  illustrated  by  halftones. 

SUPERFLUITY  OF   ORNITHOLOGICAL  MAGAZINES. 

Almost  if  not  quite  every  year,  for  many  years, 
at  least  one  new  magazine  devoted  to  popular 
ornithology  has  been  started  and  often  more 
than  one.  The  question  naturally  arises,  cui 
bono?  for  what  new  purpose  or  end  is  it  inten- 
ded? As  a  rule,  those  who  start  the  new  maga- 
zines are  very  young  and  think  they  have  some 
special  information  which  the  world  ought  to 
possess,  but  for  which  there  is  no  mouthpiece. 
They  want  to  see  themselves  in  print — they 
overflow  with  a  zeal  to  make  themselves  heard. 
They  believe  the  world  will  be  eager  to  hear 
them.  All  they  have  to  deliver  maybe  given, 
however,  in  one  or  two  numbers.  They  then 
become  exhausted  of  intelligence,  and  perhaps 
of  money,  and  the  new  journal  dies  of  inanition; 
occasionally  a  few  more  numbers  are  issued — 
generally  much  to  the  detriment  of  their  own 
pockets  and  the  patience  of  themselves  and  their 
friends.  This  form  of  mania — at  least  in  its 
virulent  form  —is  mostly  confined  to  the  United 
States.  In  other  coutries  it  is  very  little  de- 
veloped. 

Doubtless  a  certain  enjoyment  and  some  intel- 
lectual excercise  are  derived  from  the  form  of 
divertissement  in  question;  nobody  is  seriously 
injured,  as  a  rule,  and  we  have  no  good  reason 
to  object.  The  cost  may  inconvenience  some  of 
the  projectors,  but  it  may  be  regarded  as  an 
outlay  for  education.  The  only  one  to  seriously 
object  is  the  bibliographer.  How  shall  he  treat 
these  numerous  candidates  for  popular  favor? 
Shall  he  consider  all  the  notes  and  articles  con- 
tained in  them  seriously  <>r  ignore  them?  Once 
in  a  while  a  newly  discovered  isolated  fact  or 
feature  is  made  known  or  a  long  known  one 
shown  up  in  a  new  relation.  To  go  through 
all  the  great  mass  of  verbiage  to  discover  such, 
however,  involves  much  loss  of  time.  So  say 
some  of  the  older  ornithologists!  Let  us  hope, 
however,  that  any  such  consequences  may  be 
offset  by  the  pleasure  derived  by  the  projectors  in 
their  work  or  amusement — whatever  you  will! 
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London's  Bird  Trade  is  treated  of  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  /.cm/on  Mail.  The  figures 
are  very  interesting-,  especially  those  relating 
to  the  import  into  America  of  Robins.  Com- 
paratively few,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  come 
into  the  United  State-.  Perhaps  most  go  to 
Australia. — EDITORS. 

The  birds  to  which  the  majority  of  people  are 
devoting  their  attention  at  this  festive  season 
of  the  year  are  those  which  are  hung  up  or  laid 
out  attractively  in  the  windows  of  poulterers' 
shops.  There  are  other  kinds  of  birds,  however, 
that  cause  a  considerable  turnover  in  money  in 
the  course  of  the  year.  Vast  number-  of  Robins, 
for  instance,  are  caught  and  sent  abroad. 

The  number  of  Robin  redbreasts  {Erythaca 
rubecula)  that  are  exported  from  this  country  to 
the  United  State.-.  Canada  and  Australia  during 
the  year  reaches  a  total  of  nearly  25.000,  ;md 
they  fetch  about  /."IS. Olio.  A  few  Starlings  are 
included  in  these  figures,  as  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  obtain  separate  statistics;  but  the 
great  majority  are  Robins. 

Among  singing  bird.-,  at  least  500,000  Canaries 
find  purchasers  in  this  country  in  the  course  of 
a  year,  representing  in  cash  £120,000.  Fully  a 
quarter  of  these  come  from  the  Tyrol  and  cer- 
tain parts  of  Germany,  where  in  some  little 
villages  Canary  breeding  is  practically  the  only 
industry.  The  largest  number  of  Canaries  bred 
in  England  is  by  a  firm  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Norwich,  which  disposes  of  20,000  per  year,  the 
value  of  which  is  about  £5,000. 

Piping-  Bullfinches  are  also  largely  of  German 
importation,  the  best  districts  for  these  being 
Hesse  and  Fulda. 

About  4n.ni)()  trained  Bullfinches  come  into 
this  country  every  year  from  Germany  and 
Russia,  and  their  value,  taking  one  with  another, 
is  over  £100,000 

The  Chaffinch  is  a  very  common  bird  in  Eng- 
land, so  common  that  it  can  be  bought  in  the 
street  for  sixpence,  but  in  Germany  there  is  a 
variety  whose  song  is  very  highly  esteemed.  A 
few  have  been  brought  over  lure  and  sold  at  £4 
each,  but  the  climate  does  not  apparently  suit 
them. 

Lark-  and  Linnet-  are  actually  to  be  bought 
for  twopence  each  from  the  men  who  net  them. 
but  a  dealer  usually  charges  at  least  a  shilling 
for  them.  Blackbirds,  Thrushes  and  Gold- 
finches usually  cosl  more,  about  a  couple  of 
shillings,  although  they  may  be  got  for  sixpence 
first  hand. 

The  largest  price  obtained  for  a  British  wild 
bird  i-  £10,  for  a  perfectly  white  specimen  of  a 
Blackbird. 

Price  of  Curious  Animate  in  the  World's 
Big  M  \kkkt.  There  i-  no  branch  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  nor  any  corner  of  the  world,  that  i- 
not  ransacked  and  explored  nowadays  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  natural  history  curiosities 
to  supply  the  commercial  demand.  Special  ex- 
peditions arc  -cut  t..  remote  and  almost  inac- 
cessible regions  to  gather  strange  and  rare  ani- 


mals, for  which  the  market  is  as  unfailing  as 
for  any  staple  product  of  the  soil  or  the  factory. 
Firm-  dealing  in  such  merchandise  in  a  large 
way  are  located  in  most  large  cities,  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  and,  judging  from  the  com- 
prehensiveness of  their  catalogues,  it  would 
-eem  as  if  there  was  nothing  that  Mies  or  walks 
or  swims  that  they  are  not  prepared  to  furnish 
on  short  notice  at  list  prices. 

(  me  of  these  catalogues  advertises  a  large  as- 
sortment  of  "live  material,"  as  it  is  termed. 
From  this  document  one  learns  that  he  can 
obtain  large  bullfrogs  at  S3  a  dozen,  alive  and 
kicking;  medium  sized  bullfrogs,  are  cheaper, 
costing  only  $1.75  for  twelve.  Turtles  are  $2  a 
dozen  for  "adults."  and  small  ones  for  aquaria 
are  offered  for  1.5  cents  each.  Pond  snails,  "in 
assorted  lots."  are  listed  at  25  cents  a  dozen; 
crayfish  cost  $1  a  dozen,  and  newts  are  15  cents 
each.  In  ordering  crayfish  it  i-  requested  that 
a  few  day.-*  notice  be  given  in  which  to  secure 
them,  in  case  the  stock  should  be  low.  No  such 
reservation,  however,  is  made  in  the  case  of 
earthworms,  which  come  at  60  cents  a  dozen. 
It  i-  safe  to  say  that  any  small  boy  will  furnish 
earthworm-  under  this  rate. 

It  will  lie  understood  that  all  the  above  animals 
are  shipped  alive.  The  catalogue  quotes  small 
alligators  at  50  to  75  cents  apiece.  Live  rattle- 
snakes come  higher— especially  the  diamond 
rattlesnake  which  costs  from  S5  to  S12.  Eco- 
nomical pi  rsons,  however,  may  prefer  a  ground 
rattlesnake  at  SI.  The  copperhead  is  supposed 
to  be  about  as  deadly  as  the  rattlesnake,  and 
may  be  obtained  for  $2,  while  chicken  snakes. 
king  snakes,  and  garter  snakes  sell  a.-  low  as  50 
cent-  each. 

Crabs  are  not  offered  alive,  but  in  alcohol,  and 
in  this  shape  i  me  can  buy  -and  crabs,  blue  crab-. 
spider  crab-,  fiddle  crabs,  mud  crabs,  and  hermit 
crab-  at  prices  running  from  lb  to  75  cents 
apiece,  spider  crabs  being  the  dearest.  Insects, 
similarly  preserved,  are  SO  cheap  as  to  tempt 
purchase.  Squash  bug-  cost  only  50  cents  a 
dozen,  while  giant  water  bugs  come  at  only  half 
that  price.  Earwigs  are  quoted  at  50  cents  a 
dozen,  ant  lions  at  in  cents  each,  crickets  at  50 
cent-  a  dozen,  seventeen  year  locust  at  In  cents 
apiece.  and  June  bugs  at  50  cent-  a  dozen. 
Horse  Hies  invite  the  buyer  at  only  10  cents  the 
fly,  "true  wasps"  may  be  obtained  for  the  same 
price,  and  bumblebees  foot  the  list  .at  6  cents. 

In  London,  which  is  the  great  bug  market  of 
the  world,  auctions  i>(  insects  are  held  every 
year,  and  startling  prices  are  paid  sometimes 
for  rare  specimens.  A.-  much  as  $800  ha- been 
broughl  by  a  single  butterfly,  while  an  out  of 
the  way  beetle  may  be  valued  at  many  time-  its 
weight  in  l;-.  »ld. 

Hamburg  is  a  ureal  market  for  wild  animals. 
largely  from  Africa,  that  city  having  an  impor- 
tant trade  with  the  Dark  Continent.  To  London 
came  much  material  of  the  same  sort  from  Aus- 
tralia and  Xew  Zealand,  and  many  rare  creat- 
ure- are  obtained  from  sailors  who  fetch  them 
from  various  parts  of  the  world.  An  American 
dealer,  not  very  long  ago,  made  a  special  trip  to 
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White  Bay  New  Zealand,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing" a  kind  of  lizard  called  "sphenodon," 
which  is  regarded  by  scientists  as  a  wonderful 
curiosity,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  only  survivor  of 
an  entire  order  of  reptiles,  all  the  other  genera 
and  species  having-  long  since  become  extinct. 
This  lizard,  which  is  known  to  the  native  Maoris 
as  the  "Tuatera."  is  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
long,  and,  oddly  enough,  seems  to  have  affinities 
with  the  crocodile.  Of  course,  all  the  kanga- 
roos, wombats,  and  flightless  birds  come  from 
Australia,  or  New  Zealand.  A  while  ago  the 
American  dealer  above  referred  to  made  a  spe- 
cial trip  to  South  America  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining-  guanaco  skeletons  and  steamer  ducks. 
The  guanaco  is  chiefly  interesting,  because,  like 
the  llama,  it  is  a  representative  of  the  camel 
tribe  on  the  continent.  The  steamer  duck  is 
particularly  odd.  inasmuch  as  it  flies  when  it  is 
young,  but  cannot  do  so  after  it  has  matured. 
The  adidt  bird  beats  the  water  with  its  wings  as 
it  swims  and  this  suggested  the  name  given  to 
the  species  at  a  period  when  all  steamers  were 
side  wheelers.  It  cannot  rise  in  flight,  for  the 
reason  that,  as  it  gets  older,  its  wings  do  not 
develop  in  proportion  to  its  increase  in  weight. 
—Philadelphia  Post. 

Relativk   Strength   of   Eagle.  — Cornelius 

K.  G.  Billings  of  Chicago  is  the  millionaire 
owner  of  the  English  yacht  Surf.  The  Surf 
was  struck  by  a  railroad  float  last  Tuesday 
night,  and  is  now  undergoing  repairs  in  a  South 
Brooklyn  shipyard.  Just  before  this  accident 
Mr.  Billings  had  been  on  a  cruise  up  the  Sound. 
While  on  this  trip  the  Surf's  sailors  captured  a 
large  bird  that  proved  to  be  an  American  Eagle. 
The  sailors  feared  that  their  American  skipper 
would  object  to  keeping  the  Eagle  in  captivity 
and  hid  the  bird  in  the  hold  u  til  they  returned 
to  this  city. 

The  bird  was  placed  in  the  cellar  of  Henry 
Meyer's  grocery  store  at  Twenty-sixth  street 
and  Fifth  avenue.  John  Meyer  son  of  the  gro- 
ceryman,  was  detailed  to  look  after  the  bird 
until  the  Englishmen  sailed  for  home  next  week. 
The  boy  fastened  a  chain  to  one  id"  the  birds 
legs  and  chained  it  to  the  wall.  A  barber  named 
Angler  has  a  shop  near  Meyer's  store  and  owns 
a  fox  terrier  named  Spot.  Spot  succeeded  in 
gaining  an  entrance  to  the  cellar  yesterday 
morning;  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  grocery- 
man  thought  there  was  an  explosion  under  his 
place.  The  fox  terrier  and  the  Eagle  had  en- 
gaged in  battle  and  wine  bottles,  jams,  pre- 
serves and  other  dainties  were  scattered  in  all 
directions. 

The  dog  was  badly  beaten,  being  almost 
blinded  by  the  Eagle's  sharp  claws,  but  another 
dog  came  to  his  aid  and  the  two  resumed  the 
attack,  which  resulted  in  the  Eagle's  death. 
Young  Meyer  arrived  during  the  fight,  but  did 
not  take  sides.  When  asked  about  the  light  he 
would  only  say  in  German!  "Big  Eagle  bum 
fighter." —  The  Sun,  A.  Y. 


"Some  Animals  Exterminated  iukixgthe 
Nineteenth  Century"  is  the  title  of  an  article 
by  R.  L.  [Robert  Lydekker]  published  in  Nature 
for  January  10,  1901,  (p.  252-254).  of  birds. 
those  commented  on  are  the  Great  Auk,  the 
Black  Emu  {Dromaeus  ater),  the  Spectacled  Cor- 
morant (Phalacrocorax  perspicillatus)  of  Bering 
Sea,  the  Great  White  Water-hen  (Notornis  a//>i<s) 
of  Lord  Howe  and  Norfolk  Islands,  the  Tahiti 
Kail  {Prosobonia  leucopterd),  the  White-winged 
Sandpiper  {Hypotaenidia  pacifica)  of  the  same 
islands,  the  New  Zealand  Crane  [Coturnix 
novaezealandiae),  a  beautiful  Pigeon  of  the 
island  of  Mauritius  {Alectroenas  nitidissima) 
called  Pigeon  hollandais  on  account  of  the  plu- 
mage presenting  the  Dutch  colors,  the  Kaka  or 
Philip  Island  Parrot  [Nestor  productus)  and  a 
related  Norfolk  Island  species  {JVes tor  norfolcen- 
sis),  a  Parraquet  of  the  island  of  Rodriguez 
(Palaeornis  exsut),  the  Labrador  Pied  Duck 
[Camptolaemus  labradorius),  the  Crested  Pied 
Starling  (Fregilupus  varius)  and  the  Black  and 
Gold  Mamo  of  Hawaii  [Drepanis  pacifica). 
This  list  might  be  greatly  added  to  and  more 
will  enumerated  in  a  future  artilcle  for  the 
Osprkv  on  Birds  exterminated  during-  the  Nine- 
teenth Century. 

We  may  here  note  that  the  Labrador  Duck 
was  still  living  as  late  as  1871  or  1872:  in  one  of 
those  years  Dr.  George  Bird  Grinnell  (Editor  of 
Forest  and  Stream)  saw  some  in  course  of  pre- 
paration by  a  taxidermist  at  the  residence  of 
the  late  Mr.  George  A.  Boardman  of  Calais, 
Maine.  They  had  been  recently  bought  in  open 
market  in  New  York. 


The  Death  of  Charles  C.  Marble  is  noted 
by  the  Auk.  He^was  editor  of  our  contemporary 
magazine  entitled  "Birds"  and  a  resident  of 
Chicago  since  1893.  He  died  in  that  city  Sep- 
tember 25th,  of  heart  disease,  at  the  age  of  52 
years.    . 

Thk.  Death  <u  Dr.  John  Anderson  occurred 
at  Buxton.  England,  in  August  last. 

Dr.  Anderson  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land, in  1833,  studied  medicine,  and  received  the 
degree  of  M.  D.  from  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh in  1861,  was  immediately  afterwards  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Natural  Science  in  the 
Free  Church  College  of  Edinburgh,  resigned 
the  professorship  in  1864,  and  then  went  to 
India.  He  had  been  appointed  Superintendent 
of  the  Indian  Museum  at  Calcutta .  a  ml  he  re- 
tained this  position  till  1887.  Meanwhile,  he 
conducted  various  scientific  expeditions  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of   India  or  neighboring   lands,  and 

published  valuable  reports  on  the  zoological  and 
anatomical  results,  including  ornithology.  He 
also  contributed  to  scientific  periodicals  several 
special  articles  on  birds,  especially  Asiatic 
species.  His  latest  researches  were  prosecuted 
mainly  with  reference  to  a  work  on  ••The  Fauna 
of  Egypt".  
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A  Manual  of  the  Vertebrate  Animai^s  of 
thk  Northern  United  States  including  the 
district  north  and  cast  of  the  <  >zark  Mountains, 
south  of  the  Eaurentian  Hills,  north  of  the 
southern  boundary  of  Virginia,  and  east  of 
the  Missouri  River,  inclusive  of  marine  species. 
By  David  Starr  Jordan,  President  of  Eeland 
Stanford  Junior  University.  Eighth  Edition. 
Newly  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Chicago.  A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co.     1899.     [16mo. ,  title  leaf  -  -  i-vi 

S     379  pp.] 

Although  late  in  the  day  for  review,  the  last 
edition  of  President  Jordan's  Manual  has  only 
recently  come  to  hand  and  some  features  deserve 
notice.  It  is  the  only  complete  and  reliable  sum- 
mary of  the  vertebrates  of  the  region  indicated 
that  has  yet  appeared.  Its  popularity  and  use- 
fulness may  be  measured  to  some  degree  at 
least  by  the  number  of  editions — eight — that 
have  already  appeared.  Each  one  has  been 
more  or  less  fully  brought  up  to  date. 

In  the  words  of  the  author,  "the  present  edition 
is  printed  from  the  same  plates  as  the  fifth  edi- 
tion, published  in  1890.  The  decade  which  closes 
the  century  has  seen  greater  activity  in  the 
study  of  species  of  animals  and  their  relation 
to  their  environment  than  has  been  known  in 
any  other  corresponding  period  in  the  world's 
history.  Such  study  has  given  much  greater 
precision  to  our  knowledge  of  the  characters 
and  the  distribution  of  species,  with  the  minor 
results  of  the  recognition  of  synonyms,  and  the 
correction  of  nomenclature  by  its  establishment 
on  the  solid  basis  of  priority. 

"Most  of  the  recent  changes  in  the  scientific 
names  of  animals  are  due  to  the  use  of  the  ear- 
liest name  given  to  the  species,  instead  of  some 
later  one  applied  through  error  of  one  sort  or 
another.  The  changes  required  have  been  made 
on  the  old  plates.'' 

In  the  great  group  or  subkingdom  of  verte- 
brates, otherwise  "Chordata,"  nine  classes  have 
been  adopted,  but  the  first  two  of  these — Tuni- 
cata  and  Enteropneusta — "are  excluded  from  the 
plan  of  the  present  work."  The  remaining  or 
true  vertebrates  are  distributed  among'  four 
"provinces"  or  superclasses  and  seven  classes. 
"The  relations  of  these  provinces  and  classes  are 
shown  in  the  following  analysis  taken,  in  part, 
from  Dr.  Gill's  'Arrangement  of  the  Families 
of  Fishes.'  Only  the  more  obvious  characters 
are  here  mentioned." 

The  class  of  "Aves  (The  Birds)"  is  revised  to 

follow  the  generally  accepted  nomenclature  of 
the  American  Ornithologists'  Union.  The  711 
Species  and  21s  genera  are  diagnosed  in  102 
3  1 21 2  to  313)  and  distinctively  enough  as  a 
rule  to  enable  the  student  having  the  necessary 
skill  and  judgment  to  determine  any  bird  of 
typical  adult  character  by  means  of  the  tables 
and  definitions. 

In  an  "Appendix  of  Birds"  peculiar  to  the  pre- 
sent edition  (p.  362)  dissenl  in  one  respecl  is 
expressed  from  the  code  adopted  in  the  body  of 
the  work  tdr  the  nomenclature  of  the  species. 
Dr.    Jordan    there   remark-.:    "By    the   agreement 

of  the  American  Ornithologists'  Uniona  small 


number  of  names  of  genera  are  set  aside  because 
they  are  nearly  but  not  quited  identical  with 
other  names  of  earlier  date.  This  I  have  fol- 
lowed under  protest.  The  only  practicable  rule 
in  such  cases  in  my  judgment  is  to  regard  any 
two  words  as  different  unless  actually  spelled 
alike  regardless  of  the  questions  of  etymology. 
In  my  judgment  the  following-  earlier  names 
should  be  restored: 

"458.  Eremophila  Boie,  instead  of  Otocoris,  p. 
276. 

"511.  Helminthophaga  Cabanis,  instead  of 
Helminthophila,  p.  298. 

"512.  Parula  Bonaparte,  instead  of  Co»ipso- 
thlypis,  p.  299". 

There  is  now  a  difference  of  opinion  between 
ornithologists  with  respect  to  the  rule  in  ques- 
tion, but  there  is,  at  least,  a  tendency  among 
them  to  accept  the  rule  formulated  by  Jordan. 
The  present  reviewer  decidedly  agrees  with  him, 
but  assent  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  individual, 
and  not  an  editorial  expression  of  opinion. 

We  need  only  add  that  the  volume  is  without 
illustrations,  and  is  neatly  and  strongly  bound. 

Nature's  Calendar.  By  Ernest  Ingersoll. 
A  Guide  and  Record  for  Outdoor  Observation  in 
Natural  History.  With  twelve  illustrations  from 
original  photographs  by  Clarance  Lown.  New 
York  and  London:  Harper  &  Brothers  Pub- 
lishers. MCM.  L12mo.  xii,  pp  -  -  11  -|-  270  pp. 
12  pi.— $1.50.] 

As  to  the  aim  and  purpose  of  this  volume,  we 
may  let  the  author  speak  for  himself. 

"Observation  is  at  the  basis  of  all  scientific 
work,  and  is  itself  both  a  Science  and  an  Art, 
although,  after  all,  it  is  nothing  more  mysteri- 
ous than  the  faculty  of  keeping  open  at  the 
same  time  both  the  eyes  and  the  mind. 

"This  little  book  does  not  pretend  to  teach  it — 
perhaps  no  book  can  do  that.  It  does  attempt, 
however,  to  save  your  valuable  hours  and  fleet- 
ing opportunities  by  reminding  you  from  time 
to  time  throughout  the  circle  of  the  year  what  is 
doing  then  in  the  living-  world,  by  giving  you 
a  memorandum  of  some  things  for  which  you 
ought  at  that  moment  to  be  on  the  lookout,  lest 
their  brief  period  pass  before  you  learn  or  re- 
member that  this  is  their  appointed  season.  In 
this  respect  it  is  a  guide  to  study  out  of  doors 
a  calendar  of  Nature's  annual  cycle  of  birth, 
career,  death,  and  progeny — seed,  blossom,  fruit- 
age. 

•'The  dates  given  refer  to  an  ordinary  season 
in  the  region  about  New  York  City.  It  was 
necessary  to  take  some  one  district  for  the  sake 
of  relative  uniform  fly.  but  the  limit  has  not 
been  strictly  drawn,  and  the  book  will  be  found 
useful  throughout  the  eastern  half  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  at  least,  since  an  observer 
anywhere  may  act  ttpon  its  suggestions,  quickly 
learning  how  to  make  local  allowances  for  his 
own  circumstances  of  latitude  and  climate.  In 
doing  so  he  will  begin  to  understand  the  plea- 
Mire  of  liis  work-,  and  will  call  it  play." 

The  birds  are  broughl  into  special  prominence 
and    the    time    of    occurence,   arrival,   departure 
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and  nesting-  of  the  more  conspicuous  species 
noted.  A  wide  margin  (nearly  the  whole  outer 
half  of  the  width  of  a  pag"e)  is  left  for  the  use 
of  each  owner  of  the  work. 

The  author's  notes  will  serve  to  call  attention 
to  what  may  be  observed  or  looked  for  and  thus 
similarities  as  well  as  contrasts  may  become 
manifest.  Undoubtedly  there  are  many  to  whom 
such  a  volume  will  be  of  use. 

The  Woodpeckers.  By  Fannie  Hardy  Eck- 
storm.  With  illustrations.  Boston  and  New 
York.  Mifflin  and  Company.  The  River  side 
Press.  Cambridge.  1899.  [Square  12mo..  131 
pp.,  5  pi.  and  text  figures. — $1.00.] 

In  this  little  book  the  author  charmingly  sums 
up  our  knowledge  of  this  small  family,  setting 
forth  the  good  and  evil  characters  of  its  mem- 
bers and  their  most  interesting-  life  histories 
and  habits  in  so  simple  and  pleasing  a  manner 
free  from  all  technicalities,  that  the  merest 
amateur,  and  especially  our  boys  and  girls  for 
whom  it  is  particularly  intended,  will  be  able  to 
digest  its  entire  contents  without  the  slightest 
difficulty.  We  feel  confident  that  the  book  will 
accomplish  its  mission — that  of  stimulating  an 
interest  in  our  birds  and  natural  history. 

The  book  consists  of  an  interesting  •"Fore- 
word: The  Riddlers,"  followed  by  sixteen  chap- 
ters devoted  to  "How  to  Know  a  Woodpecker;" 
"How  the  Woodpecker  catches  a  Grub;"  "How 
he  courts  his  mate;"  "How  he  makes  a  house;" 
"How  a  Flicker  feeds  her  young;"  "Friend 
Downey;"  "Persona  non  Grata"  (which  gives  a 
rather  severe  account  of  our  pretty  Yellow-bel- 
lied Sapsucker);"  "El  Carpintero"  (a  chapter 
devoted  to  discussion  of  the  California  Wood- 
pecker); "A  Red-headed  Cousin;"  "A  Study  of 
aquired  Habits."  The  next  four  chapters  art- 
devoted  to  "The  Woodpecker's  Tools:"  "His 
Bill;"  "His  Foot;"  "His  Tail;"  "His  Tongue;" 
and  these  are  followed  by  a  general  considera- 
tion of  "How  each  Woodpecker  is  fitted  for  his 
own  kind  of  life,  and  lastly,  by  "An  Argument 
from  Design,"  in  which  the  author  pleasingly 
harmonizes  the  question  of  evolution  with  her 
own  religious  feelings.  The  Appendix  (113-27) 
furnishes  a  key  to  and  terse  descriptions  "1  the 
43  recognized  North  American  species  and  varie- 
ties. The  final  pages  (129-131)  are  (levelled  to 
a  sufficient  idex.  The  five  colored  plates,  por- 
traying the  Flicker,  Downey,  Yellow  bellied 
Sapsucker,  California  Woodpecker  and  the  Red- 
head are  fairly  good  reproductions  of  paintings 
by  L.  A.  Fuertes,  while  the  twenty-one  text 
figures  were  produced  by  J.  H.  Ridgway. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Hhnky  Hrx- 

I,EY.  By  his  son  Leonard  Huxley.  In  two 
volumes.  Vol.  I  [-II].  New  York.  1).  Apple- 
ton  and  Company.  I'M))).  [2  vols.,  viz:  I.  xix. 
539  pp..  5  pi.;   II.  vii.  541  pp..  s  pi.  | 

The  life  of  the  celebrated  naturalist  is  related 
in  this  work  by  hi--  >ou.  and  is  a  very  interest- 
ing'one.  Born  in  1825,  Huxley  was  educated  lor 
the  medical  profession,  entered  the  naval  service 
of  his  country,  and  for  four  years  (1S46-1850) 
served  on  a  surveying  vessel  (the  Rattlesnake) 
as  surgeon  and  naturalist.  The  investigations 
he  conducted  in  this  capacity  were  the   founda- 


tion of  his  later  fame.     His  researches  covered 
almost  every  branch  of  zoology. 

The  most  fruitful  of  his  studies  of  birds  were 
made  in  lN<>t>.  1867  and  1868.  From  his  letters, 
however,  we  find  that  he  gave  instructions  to 
Herbert  Spencer  in  ISM)  on  the  physiology  of 
the  air-cells  (see  p.  230).  A  little  later,  1861,  he 
was  "at  work  on  the  chick's  skull,  part  of  the 
embryological  work  which  he  took  up  vigorously 
this  time,  and  at  once  the  continuation  of  his 
researches  on  the  Vertebrate  Skull,  embodied  in 
his  Croonian  lecture  of  1858,  and  the  beginning 
of  a  long  series  of  investigations  into  the  struc- 
ture of  birds"  (p.  244). 

The  relation  of  Huxley's  work  to  ornithology 
at  that  time  and  the  characteristics  of  his  work- 
have  been  explained  in  an  address  of  the  reviewer 
on  ••Huxley  and  his  work"  and  a  section  is  here 
repeated. 

One  of  the  most  persistent  prejudices  that  has 
influenced  the  progress  of  zoological  taxonomy 
has  been  (perhaps  still  is)  a  belief  in  the  import- 
ance of  superficial  adaptation  of  structure   for 
life   in    the  water  contradistinguished   from  life 
on  the  land.      This  prejudice  was  long  impressed 
on  ornithology.     The  birds  with  feet  adapted  for 
swimming  by  the  development  of  webs  between 
the  toes  or  for  wading  by  elongation  of  the  legs 
were   set  apart  from  those  fitted  mainl}'  for  pro- 
gress on  land  or  through  the  air:   in  other  words, 
from    those   having   negative  characteristics  in 
such  respects.     The  major  subdivisions  of  those 
g-roups.  too,  were  almost  solely  distinguished  by 
superficial  characters  of  little  importance,  such 
as  the  form  of  the  bill,  the  character  of  the  claws, 
and  the  combination  of  toes.     Variations  in  such 
trivial    characters,    which     in    other   classes    of 
vertebrates    would    be    esteemed   of  little   syste- 
matic value,  were  assigned  ordinal  rank.      Com- 
parative   anatomy,     too.     was    almost    entirely 
neglected    in    the    classification    of    birds;  even 
most    anatomists  were   content  to  limit  their  ob- 
servations   to    simple    irrelative  details  or  to  in- 
terject   them    into    the    framework    of    existing 
arrangements.       Such    was    the     state    of    orni- 
thology in    1867   when    Huxley   published,  in   the 
Proceedings     of     the     Zoological     Society     of 
London,    a     memoir    "<>n    the    classification    of 
birds,  and  on  the  taxonomic  value  of  the  modi- 
fications of  certain  of  the  cranial  bones  obser- 
vable  in    that    class."      In    this  he  discarded  the 
characters   generally  used    and   allowed  himself 
to  be  influenced  by  the  modifications  to  be  found 
in    the   skeleton  without    reference-   to  the   habits 
or    habitat  of    the  bird-.      He   reduced  the  orders 
to  three     the  Saurune  (extinct),  the  Ratitas,  and 
the   Carinatae.     The   last,  including   almost    all 
the    living    forms,    were    divided    into    primary 
groups  defined   by  modifications  of   "the  bones 
which    enter    into    the  formation  of  the  palate." 
"Four   different    modes"    were    recognized    and 
were  "called,  respectively,  the  DromCBOgnathoUS^ 

Schizognathous,  Desmognathons,  and  /Egithog- 
nathous  arrangement"  (p.  425).  It  was  urged 
that  "these  cranial  characters  may  safely  be 
taken  as  indications  of  natural  affinities"!]). 
454'.  and  Huxley  proposed  "to  regard  thesedivi- 
sions  as  suborders,  and  to  name  them  Dromteog- 
nathce,  Schizognathee,  Desmognatha,  and  /Egi- 
thognathce"  (p.    456).     The  last   three  suborders 
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were  divided  into  groups  with  the  termination 
-morphae,  as  ^Jtotnorphae  (Raptores),  Psittaco- 
morphae  (Psittaci),  etc.,  no1  taxonomically  desig-- 
nated.  but  essentially  equivalent  to  "superfami- 
lies."  The  2E}githog'nathous  "Coracomorphae" 
corresponded  with  the  "Passeres"  as  limited 
by  recent  naturalists,  and  Huxley  was  "dis- 
posed" to  divide  it  "into  two  primary  groups, 
one  containing  Menura,  and  the  other  all  the 
other  genera."  How  the  immense  aggregate 
represented  by  all  the  other  genera  were  to  be 
subdivided  Huxley  did  not  venture  to  decide, 
but  he  leaves  the  impression  that  he  had  little 
respect  for  the  numerous  "families"  which  had 
l>een  recognized  by  most  ornithologists. 

The  value  of  this  work  consisted  chiefly  in 
disturbing  the  old  classifications  and  calling 
attention  to  the  proper  method  of  investigation. 
Much  <>f  it.  nevertheless,  appears  to  have  been 
of  permanent  value,  and  most  of  the  superfami- 
lies  at  least  have  been  recognized  as  natural 
assemblages,  althoug-h  still  generally  given 
ordinal  or  subordinal  rank  and  endowed  with 
older  names.  The  memoir  at  least  gave  an  im- 
pulse in  the  right  direction — morphological  as 
opposed. to  teleological — and  has  incited  to  many 
elaborate  investigations  to  the  great  advantage 
of  ornithology.  It  had  a  more  immediate  and 
general  effect  on  the  subsequent  arrangements 
of  the  class  than  any  other  work. 

William  Kitchen  Parker  was  a  collaborer  of 
Huxley  in  those  days,  and  did  some  excellent 
work  on  the  osteology  of  birds.  He  had  not 
equally  clear  ideas  respecting  the  aims  and 
methods  of  classification  as  Huxley,  and  at  one 
time  urged  that  the  Screamer  or  Cariama  of 
South  America  was  related  to  the  Secretary  Bird 
of  Southern  Africa.  Huxley  dissented  from  this 
view  in  a  letter  which  has  been  published  in  the 
"Life  and  Letters",  and  as  this  letter  gives  a 
fair  idea  of  the  style  of  his  correspondence  with 
intimates  as  well  as  opinion  of  some  other  orni- 
thologists, we  introduce  it. 

Royal  Geoi.og.  Survey  of  Gt.  Britain, 
JERMYN  Stkkkt.  July  17.  1867. 

My  de  \k  Parker — Nothing  short  of  the  direct 
temptation  of  the  evil  one  could  lead  you  to  en- 
tertain so  monstrous  a  doctrine,  as  that  you  pro- 
pound about  Cariamidae. 

I  recommend  fasting  for  three  days  and  the 
application  of  a  scourge  thrice  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours!  Do  this,  and  about  the  fourth  day 
you  will  perceive  that  the  cranial  differences 
alone  are  as  great  as  tho>e  between  Cathartes 
and  Serpentarius. 

If  you  want  to  hear  something  new  and  true 
it  is  this: — 


1.  That  Memora  [sic!]  is  more  unlike  all  the 
other  Passerines  (/.  c.  Coracomorphae!  then  they 
are  unlike  one  another,  and  that  it  will  have  to 
stand  in  a  group  by  itself. 

It  is  as  much  like  a  wren  as  you  are — less  so, 
in  fact,  if  you  go  on  maintaining  that  preposte- 
rous fiction  about  Serpentarius. 

2.  Wood-peckers  are  more  like  crows  than  they 
are  like  Cuckoos. 

Aegithognathae 

Coracomorphae 

Cypselomorphae  Gecinomorphae 

\     Desmognathae       / 

Coccygomorphae.  / 

3.  Sundevell  [Sundevall]  is  the  sharpest  fellow 
who  has  written  on  the  classification  of  birds. 

4.  Xitzsch  and  W.  K.  Parker*  are  the  sharpest 
fellows  who  have  written  on  their  osteology. 

5.  Thoug'h  I  do  not  see  how  it  follows  naturally 
on  the  above,  still,  where  can  I  see  a  good  skele- 
ton of  Glareola? 

None    in    college,  B.  M.  S.    badly   prepared. 
Ever  )rours  faithfullv. 

T.   H.   Huxley. 

"Memora"  is  a  slip  of  Mr.  Huxley  or  the  prin- 
ters for.  Menura.  the  Lyre  bird  of  Australia. 
The  "co'flege"  referred  to  is  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons.  "B.  M.  S."  are  the  initials  of 
British  Museum  Skeleton. 

The  work  abounds  in  most  interesting  matter 
and  gives  the  reader  a  vivid  idea  of  the  sci- 
entific conditions  of  during  the  last  half  of  the 
century. 

Cocks'  "Key*  to  North  American  Birds," 
we  learn  from  the  publishers,  is  now  ready 
for  the  press.  The  new  edition  was  thor- 
oughly revised  by  the  author  just  before  his 
death,  and  will  be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
numerous  new  illustrations.  It  will  be  divided 
into  two  volumes. 

Biographical  Notices  of  Emile  Blanchard 
and  the  Milne  Edwards  have  just  been  pub- 
lished in  the  "'Bulletin  des  Nouvelles  Archives 
du  Musi'uin  d"Histoire  Naturelle"  (4  ser.,  t.  ii, 
1900).  One  is  entitled  "Emile  Blanchard. — 
Notice  n^crologique  par  E.  L.  Bouvier,  ip.  ii — 
xxviii),  the  other.  '"Henri  et  Alphonse  Milne- 
Edwards,  (p.  xxix— lxiii),  is  by  Edmond  Perrier. 
Detailed  bibliographies  (but  imperfect  in  specifi- 
cation of  pages)  are  <_:iv<'n  of  the  publications  of 
Blanchard  and  Alphonse  Milne-Edwards  which 
will  be  of  use  to  some  ornithologists. 


-••<>t  Serpentarius.     [Huxley's  note.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TO  EXCHANGE.— One  4x5  Preno  Sr.  and 
one  4x5  Poco  Cycle  Camera  for  a  folding-  pocket 
and  a  5x7  or  larger  Camera. 

Address. 

Paul  Baktsch. 
Smithsonian  Institute. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


BERNARD  J.   BRETMERTON, 

H  professional  OniitholOtiist.  H 


MEW  PORT, 


Mounted  Specimens,  study  Skins.  Nests 
and  Kggs,  or  rough  Skeletons  and  Alco- 
holics, collected  and  prepared  to  order, 
for  sale.    Correspondence  solicited.     . 

OREGON. 


THE  OOLOGIST 

(Of  Albion,  N.  Y  ) 

iS    THE    OLDEST    PUBLICATION     IN     AMERICA. 

The  Oologist  is  the  cheapest  "Bird"  publication 
in  the  world  (for  only  50  cents  you  receive  SI. 00 
worth  of  premiums,  your  selection,  25«\  worth  of 
advertising  and  the  Ooi.ogist  for  a  whole  year). 

The  Oologist,  has  a  larger  paid  circulation  than, 
all  other  "Bird"  publications  in  America  combined. 

ThkOologibT  has  long  been  recognized  the  best 
Advertising  Medium  in  its  line  in  the  world.  The 
"Country  Gentlemen"  is  the  leading  Agricultural 
newspaper  in  America,  and  in  soliciting  advertising 
for  its  columns,  it  makes  its  strongest  hit  in  the  fol- 
jowinig  statement:  "As  to  quantity  of  circulation  it 
publishes  many  more  'Want  Ads'  than  all  other 
papers  combined.  You  doubtless  know  what  a 
'Want  Ad'  circulation  must  be  and  always  isV 

From  this  same  stand  point  The  Oologist's  rank 
among  publications  devoted  not  only  to  Ornithology 
but  Natural  History  as  well,  is  identical  to  that  of 
the  Country  Gentlemen  among  agricultural  publi- 
cations. 

The  Oologist  has  very  few  halftones  and  contains 
Only  16  pages  each  issue — one- half  of  which  are  ad. 
vertisning. 

During  the  past  fifteen  years,  (The  Oologist's 
age)  many  superior  "bird"  publications  and  scores 
of  inferior  ones  have  dropped  by  the  way.  The 
Oologist,  however,  Is  still  issued  each  month  and 
B  sample  copy  of  a  recent  ishue  can  always  be 
obtained  by  addressing  a  pi  Mai  to 

FRANK  W.  LATT1N,  Publisher, 

ALBION,  N.   V. 


Zbc  flMant  Movlb. 

A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL    OF    POPULAR    BOTANY. 
Bright,  Readable  and    Instructive. 

EDITED  BY 
F.  H.  KNOWLTON  and  CHARLES  LOUIS  POLLARD. 


The  first  number  of  Volume  IV  will  appear 
January  1,  1901,  with  another  associate,  and 
will  contain  16  pages,  illustrated,  together  with 
a  monthly  supplement  of  8  pages  devoted  to  a 
series  of  popular  articles  on  the  Families  of 
Flowering  Plants,  also  profusely  illustrated. 
This  course  will  be  just  what  is  needed  by  those 
who  desire  some  knowledge  of  the  flowering 
plants,  but  who  have  neither  time  nor  inclina- 
tion for  the  study  of  ordinary  text-books. 


The  Subscription  Price  of  Plant  World  is  Unchanged ! 
ONE  DOLLAR  PER   YEAR. 


Send  in  your  subscriptions  promptly,  and 
make  sure  of  welcome  reading  twelve  months  in 
the  year. 


Address  all  communications  to 

THE  PLANT  WORLD  COMPANY 

IP.     O.    BOX    334. 
WASHINGTON,    D.    C. 

FOR  EXCHANGE:— Sets  and  sixgi.es,  A.  O. 
U.  numbers  many  in  series;  6,  7,  12,  13,  16,  27,  29, 
30,  30a,  32.  35.  40," 47,  49,  51a,  53,  58,  64,  70,  71,  72, 
74,  75,  79,  86,  [90],  92,  104,  106,  112,  115,  118,  120a, 
117,  125,  126,  127,  128,  130,  132,  140,  154,  159,  165, 
172,  191,  194,  201,  202,  206,  207,  208,  219,  221,  222, 
223,  224,  225,  226,  242.  243.  246,  258,  261,  263,'  267' 
273,  274,  275.  280,  289,  297a,  300,  301,  302a,  305, 
313,  316,  319,  320,  325,  333,  337,  337b,  339,  339a, 
347a,  352.  356,  358.1,  359.1,  360,  362,  364,  366,  367, 
375.  376,  378,  378a,  387,  387a,  388,  390,  394,  406, 
410,  412,  413,  417.  420,  423.  428.  444,  452.  454,  456, 
461,  465,  466,  467,  474.  474b.  476.  477.  478a,  486a, 
488,  4l»2.  405.  405a.  497,  498,  501,  506,  507,  508,  511, 
511a,  512,  513,  515,  519,  528,  529,  534,  536,  538,  540, 
542a,  549,  550,  552.  554.  558,  559,  560,  561,  562,  563, 
567,  567c,  573,  578,  581,  585,  587,  593,  593c,  594,  595, 
596,  598,  599,  605,  608,  611,  612,  613,  614,  616,  619. 
620,  621,  622,  622a,  622b,  624,  627,  630,  633,  636 
052.  o57.  05').  661.  673.  674,  675,  683,  684,  687,  697 
703.  704.  705,  707.  708,  713.  715.  718,  71(»b,  721, 
7211..  725,  720.  729,  735.  743a,  746,  755,756.757, 
758,  728a,  759b,  761,  766.  The  above  for  desir- 
able MATERIAL  and  THAT  ONLY.  I  WISH— 
Live  Pine  Grosbeaks,  and  Hying  individuals  of 
certain  species  of  small  mammals  Mammae 
skins  with  skills  CERTAIN  hack  number 
of  Ornithological  publications,  Government 
reports,  etc,,  also  "separates"  of  ornithological 
and  rnammalogical  articles— and  PARTICU- 
LAKLY  '•North  American  Fauna"  No.  12.  I 
ALSO  HAVE  rare  stamps  and  skins  of  Arctic  birds. 
to  exchange  for  desiderata.  J.  D.  SORNBOR- 
GER,  101  Hammond  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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^bc  forester. 

Darin-  the  coming  Year  THE  FORESTER, 
the  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  of  the  Ameri- 

( can  Forestry  Association,  will  be  more  interest- 
ing and  valuable  than  ever  before.  No  one  who 
cares  for  trees  or  life  in  the  woods,  or  who  is 
interested  in  the  movement  to  encourage  the 
preservation  and  care  of  the  forests  should  be 
without  it. 

Among  the  contributors  are  Gifford  Pinchot, 

^Chief  of  the  U.  S.  Division  of  Forestry;  Dr.  I!. 
K.  Fernow,  Dean  of  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Forestry;  Henry  Gannett,  Geographer  of  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey;  Dr.  John  Gifford;  Prof. 
Henry  S.  Graves,  of  the  Yale  Forest  School;  Dr. 

:  ('.  A.  Schenck,  of  Biltmore,  N.  C;  Hon.  James 
Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  Prof.  Wm.  R. 
Dudley,  of  Stanford    University,  Cal.;  Prof.  N. 

.  S.  Shaler.  of  Harvard  Universaty;  and  many 
others  of  note  and  authority  on  their  specialties. 
Besides  a  number  of  contributed  articles,  each 
issue  of  the  Magazine  will  contain  a  record  of 
legislation  touching  the  interests  of  the  country's 
fprests  (of  which  there  will  probably  be  a  great 
deal    during    the    coming    year)    with    editorial 

I  Comments,  and  reviews  of  recent  publications 
by  the  most  competent  experts.  Each  number 
is   handsomely    illustrated.      For  a   sample  copy 

;  send  a  two  cent  stamp  to 

THE    JPOHESTIEr?, 

803  fourteenth  St.  s.  \V., 

Washington,  1).  C 

THE  FORESTER  is  sent  to  members  of  the 
American  Forestry  Association  free  of  charge. 
Annual  membership  dues.  52.(10.  Life  member- 
ship, $1.00.  Sustaining  membership,  $25  per 
year.  The  association  is  engaged  in  work  which 
in  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  for  the  pro- 
gress of  which  all  the  moral  and  financial  sup- 
port obtainable  is  needed. 

'To  join  the  Association  address  the  Secretary, 
I  202  Fourteenth  Street  S.  W., 

Washington,  D.  C. 


CHOICE  NORTH  DAKOTA  SETS. 


Western  Willet  

Wt  Hart.  Sandpiper  

*P  Wilson's  Phalarope 

Vff  Kildeer 

.«.'   Spotted  Sandpiper. 

*T%  Belted  Piping  Plover 

ft*   Prairie  Sharp-tail  Grouse. 
ffl  eh.  i  'ollared  I  ongspur  ... 

3     Su  itnsori  I  [awls 

Hn  Marsh  Hawk 


pkr  k«;<; 
Ferruginous  Rough-leg 

Hawk 

short  Eared  Owl  

Am.  Long  Eared  Owl . . . 

Green  Wing  Teal 

Gadwall 

<   auvas  l>a<k  Dmk. . 

Red-head  Duck 

Shoveller 

Mallard 

Am.  Golden  eye 


First-class  with  data.  Personally  collected. 
No  exchanges.  Carriage  prepaid  by  express  on 
order  exceeding  $3.00.  <  >n  order  exceeding  $10 
net  will  allow  discount  10  per  cent. 

References:  J.  I'.  Norris,  Jr.,  William  Brews- 
ter and  ot hers. 

11  (.    Mi  S.   ROLFE, 

Minnewaukan,  N.  Dak. 


Osprey s  Wanted.  Jp 

The  Osprey  Company  wants   numbers  H/ 

of  the  Osprey  for  October  and  December,  ^ 

L896.      A  year's  subscription  will  be  given® 

for  each  number. 

Address    Osprey    Company,    321    andwP 

323  4\  Street,  X.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  3> 


Publications  of  the  American  Ornithologists'   Union. 


THIS  AUK, 

A   Quarterly  Journal   of  Ornithology.       Jj 
I.  A.  ALLEN,  Editor.  FRANK  M.  CHAPMAN,  ASSOC.  Ed 

As  the  official  organ  of  the  Union,  "The  A-.uk'"  is  ->] 
the  leading  ornithological  publication  of  this  country.  ^1 
Each  luimbtr  contains  about  IH0  pages  of  text,  a  J 
handsomely  colored  plate,  and  other  illustrations.  *J 
The  principal  articles  are  by  recognized  authorities,  ^1 
and  --ire  of  both  a  popular  and  scientific  nature.  The  ^ 
department  of  "General  Notes"  gives  brief  record  AJ 
of  new  and  interesting  Lets  concerning  birds  con- ^| 
tributed  by  observers  throughout  the  United  States  ^ 
and  Canada.  Recent  ornithologtral  literature  is  re- «r 
viewed  at  length  and  news  items  are  commented  on  jg 
by  the  editors.  "The  Auk"  is  thins  indispensable  to  Jk 
those  who  would  be  informed  of  the  advance  in^dein  \\ 
the  study  of  birds,  either*  in  the  museum  or  in  the  ^j 
field.  Price  of  current  volume,  ¥8.00.  Single  mini-  M 
hers,  75  cts.  «-■ 

Check-List  of  North  American  Birds.  (| 

M 

The  text  has  been  most  carefully  revised,  recent  AJ 
changes  in  nomenclature  and  specie*-  and  sub-'-| 
species  described  since  189H  are  included,  while  the  'J 
ranees  of  birds  have  been  entirely  re -written  anal  Aj 
more  fully  defined.     8vo.     Cloth.   '  Price,  $2.00.         *] 

L  S.  FOSTER, 

Agent  for  the  Union  of  the  sale  of  its  PvUicabitms.  3 
5&  Pine  Street,   plevO  York  Gitv. 


9-WALTBR    IF1.     "WEBB,-* 
ALBION,  NEW    YORK. 

Always  has  for  sale  hundreds  of  fine  specimens  ' 
of  interest  to  Ornithologists  and  OoJogists, 

as    well    as     books,    supplies    and     back  ; 

numbers  of  publications.     Our  little 

Manual  of  100   pages   is  still  the 

handiest  thine  you  can  ha  ve. 

Trices  all  eggs  and  skins,  and  contains  an 
immense  lot  of  other  practical  information. 
OnlylScents.  Correspondence  a  pleasure.  Let 
US  hear  from  you. 
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